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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

DECEMBER 31, 1902, JANUARY 1-2, 1903 



The Archaeological Institute of America held its third 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers in 
Princeton, N.J., December 31, 1902, and January 1-2, 1903. 
The meetings, which were held in the parlors of the Princeton 
Inn, were presided over by the President of the Institute, 
Professor John Williams White. On Wednesday evening, 
December 31, President and Mrs. Wilson, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, received the members of the Institute at their home. 
On Thursday evening the Annual Address before the Institute 
was delivered by Professor William Watson Goodwin, on A 
Recent Visit to Q-reek Lands, after which the members were 
entertained by Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

A resolution was passed thanking the authorities of Prince- 
ton University and others for the hospitable reception given to 
the Institute. 

There were four sessions at which papers, many of which 
were illustrated by means of the stereopticon, were presented. 
Brief abstracts of the papers, furnished by the authors, follow. 

Wednesday, December 31. 2.30 p.m. 

Address of welcome by President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton University. 

1. Professor Jesse Benedict Carter, of Princeton University, 

The Portrait of Virgil. 

72 
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The chief literary source for our knowledge of Virgil's portrait is 
a passage in Donatus's Vita; Horace's reference (^Sat. I, 3, 29) is 
too doubtful to be of use. Virgil's portrait was common in an- 
tiquity; it was used as a frontispiece to his works (Mart. XIV, 
186) and in schools (Juv. I, 225). His bust was in public libraries 
(Suet. Galig. 34) and in private possession (Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 
31). Up to six years ago our oldest portrait was that of the Codex 
Vaticanus, which represents him as a boy. The picture in the 
mosaic of Monnus at Trier can scarcely be called a portrait, though 
it dates next to the Codex Vaticanus. The stories of a statue of 
him at Mantua give us no help. The Mantuan bust is not Virgil, 
and with this fall the Capitoline and other busts of the same type. 
None of the so-called " Virgil-gems " is a portrait of Virgil. Most 
of them do not represent him at all, and those which may are purely 
ideal. 

This dearth of real portraits stands in sharp contrast to the large 
number of portraits in the printed editions of Virgil. These may be 
classed under four rubrics : (A) Sixteenth-century groups, where no 
attempt was made at individuality, but the figures were merely 
labelled for distinction; (B) Portraits which are dependent upon 
the so-called "Virgil-gems"; (C) Portraits which go back to the 
so-called " Virgil-busts " ; (D) Purely ideal portraits. Over against 
all these pretended portraits stands the mosaic of Sousse, discovered 
in 1896. It is our oldest portrait, and we have every reason to 
believe it to be authentic. It agrees with Donatus's description, and 
with the Vaticanus. With this mosaic the basalt-bust in the Berlin 
Museum (No. 291) agrees so strikingly that it may be a Virgil bust. 

Remarks were made by Professor Allan Marquand, and by 
Professor Carter in reply. 

2. Professor Frank Frost Abbott, of Chicago University, 
The Toledo Manuscript of the Grermania of Tacitus. (Read in 
abstract by Professor Allan Marquand.) 

Manuscript 49, 2 of the Zelada collection of the cathedral chapter 
library at Toledo comprises 223 folios, the first fifteen of which con- 
tain the Oermania, and bear the date 1474. Like the Agricola in 
the same codex it has a great many variants written on the margin, 
and shows corrections in three different kinds of ink, although at 
least two of these sets of corrections are by the original copyist. It 
shows the errors common to the other Germania manuscripts, and, 
therefore, is derived from the same archetype from which they 
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come. It stands between MtlUenhoff's B group (Vaticanus 1862, 
and Leidensis) and C group (Vaticanus 1518, and Neapolitanus), but 
is more closely related to the former than to the latter. That it 
is independent of both is shown by the variants, and by the occur- 
rence of a few readings which point back to a text antecedent to that 
of B and C. It probably belongs to the E group, which is made up 
of Vaticanus 2964, Longolianus, the Nuremberg edition of 1473, and 
the Roman of 1474. Its value lies mainly in the fact that it casts 
the deciding vote when the readings in B and G differ. 

Remarks were made by Professor A. Gudeman. 

3. Dr. Paul V. C. Baur, of Yale University, Post-Mycenaean 
Influence in Cyprus. 

If we wish to deal successfully with the problem. Who were the 
Mycenaeans ? we must not only study the monuments of the period 
in question, and those of the period immediately preceding the Myce- 
naean age, but we must also study posi-Mycenaean influences. 

Traces of the Mycenaeans after their expulsion from continental 
Greece, i.e. after the Dorian migration, can be found in the pottery of 
Aeolis, Miletus, and Samos, in the first half of the eighth century b.c, 
and in the Cypriote ware of the same period. 

In Cyprus, moreover, a few genuinely Mycenaean religious tradi- 
tions survived even to Roman times. This can be proved by a care- 
ful study of certain Cypriote coins, of the period from Vespasian to 
Caracalla. As an illustration a Paphian coin type (Roscher's Lexi- 
kon, I, 1, p. 747) was examined with the following results : 

The sacred cone of the Paphian goddess. Aphrodite Urania, was 
preserved as late as the third century of our era, in a typical 
Mycenaean shrine or reliquary. Similar reliquaries for aniconic 
images of the Mycenaeans are the dove shrines found in the shaft 
graves on the acropolis of Mycenae, and the newly discovered fresco 
from the palace wall at Cnossos (J.H.S. XXI, 1901, pp. 192 ff.). 

The Roman coin types from Paphos illustrate not only a Myce- 
naean reliquary, but also show other points of similarity with genu- 
ine Mycenaean objects. Such are the aniconic dual pillars in the 
side chapels of the shrine, the doves perched on the roof, the star 
and crescent, the enclosure with the gates thrown open. 

The star and crescent and the sacred dual pillars are symbolic 
of the Heavenly Aphrodite and her consort Aphroditus. A female 
goddess and her male counterpart, as Mr. Evans has made clear, 
frequently occur in the Mycenaean cult. 
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Thus we see that it is only with the aid of Mycenaean monu- 
ments that we can satisfactorily explain the details of these 
Paphian coin types. No type more appropriate could have been 
devised for the commemoration of the celebration of the district 
festival at Paphos, especially since we have literary evidence that 
Mycenaeans from Arcadia settled there not very long after the 
Dorian migration. 

4. Dr. Edmund von Mach, of Harvard University, The Ori- 
gin of the Slanderous Stories concerning Phidias traced to a 
Corrupt Manuscript. (Read in abstract by Professor William 
K. Prentice.) 

The high esteem in which Phidias is held, and at all times was 
held, is not lessened by the slanderous stories against him. Even 
those who feel bound to believe in them, as a whole or in part, do 
so half-heartedly, and only because they deny one the right to dis- 
credit the cumulative evidence of several ancient writers. 

The discrepancy between one story, according to which Phidias 
was punished in Athens, and a second, which makes him suffer in 
Olympia, and the clumsy attempt, finally, at reconciliation of these 
two stories by the invention of a third relating a double punish- 
ment, has many times been pointed out — most clearly perhaps in 
Mr. Gardner's Handbook of Greek Sculpture. If one of the three 
stories is untrue, there is a strong presumption that the other two 
are nothing but inventions of inaccurate historians, more especially 
since Plutarch expressly contradicts one of them. Every one of the 
slanderous stories is based on the assumption that Phidias was 
found guilty of embezzlement. 

A possible explanation of their origin is found in the words of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes {Peace, 605), who, quoting from Philocho- 
rus (ca. 280 b.c), — but in a corrupt text, as is shown by the wrong 
names of the archons, — relates the accusation of dishonesty and 
then uses the word ^vyu>v- If we may assume that this word orig- 
inally was a-iro^vywv ("was accused"), then the account not only 
agrees with the version preferred by Plutarch, who says kKoitoa, fiiv 
ovK ■fiXeyxovTo, but offcrs also a suggestion as to how it was possible 
for different and conflicting stories to grow up in later times ; for 
historians finding a corrupted <^vyo)v — i.e. either he was "exiled" 
or he " fled " — would naturally either reinsert a sentence or two, 
presumably lost and containing the name of the place to which 
Phidias was banished and what happened to him there ; or reading 
into the <j>vy<lliv the fact of the conviction of Phidias in Athens, and 
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well aware of Athenian ingratitude, would invent the tale of his 
having been put to death in Athens. 

5. Rev. Walter Lowrie, of Philadelphia, Crraeco-Roman 
Textiles. 

A prodigious quantity of so-called Coptic textiles, supposed to 
date from the late Roman period (third to seventh century), have 
been unearthed in various burying-grounds in Upper Egypt within 
the past thirty years and chiefly within the last decade, and are now 
distributed among most of the museums of the world. The general 
neglect of these treasures is due to the fact that they are supposed 
to represent merely a provincial (Coptic) art. It can be proved, 
however, that they represent the cosmopolitan art and costume of 
the Roman Empire throughout this whole period. They have there- 
fore the very greatest interest, whether for the technical study of the 
textile art among the Romans (materials of linen, cotton, wool, and 
silk are found in the greatest abundance and variety), or for the 
study of dress both Classical and Byzantine (and incidentally the ori- 
gin of ecclesiastical vestments), or, finally, for the study of decorative 
art as exhibited in the tapestries and silk embroideries which deco- 
rate most of the garments. 

As an example of the importance of these textiles for the study 
of decorative art, it was shown that they constituted the pattern for 
the conventional low reliefs which were common from the fifth to 
the eleventh century, and which during the greater part of this 
period were almost the sole exponent of the sculptor's art. 

6. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, A 
Painting by Hieronymus Boseh in the Princeton Art Museum. 

In the Princeton Art Museum there is a Flemish painting repre- 
senting Christ before Pilate. It was purchased in London about 
twelve years ago. The Christ is of the usual Flemish type, but 
the surrounding figures are strangely grotesque. The painting is 
attributed to Hieronymus Bosch (1450 ?-1616). Of the many paint- 
ings once attributed to this master, some have perished, and others 
may be assigned to his followers. There are, however, some nine 
paintings which bear his signature. With these the Princeton pic- 
ture has many analogies. The paintings of Bosch fall chiefly in the 
category of Biblical narratives, although he is better known as a 
painter of fanciful subjects. He painted various scenes from the 
Passion, and the picture at Princeton completes the series. The 
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teclinical character of the painting corresponds with the work of 
Bosch, as described by Carel van Mander in 1640. 

After this paper, Professor James R. Wheeler, of Columbia 
University, read a letter from Dr. T. W. Heermance, giving 
an account of the present state of the excavations at Corinth. 

7. Professor A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton University, 
New Light on the Earliest Forms of the Christian Church. 

For the three classes of early Christian places of worship — ceme- 
terial chapels, private house chapels, and regular city churches — 
additional data have recently accrued. The tri-apsidal chapels built 
for memorial services during the third century in the cemeterial 
areas are known from three examples in Rome. A well-preserved 
example (now a Mohammedan chapel) has been noted near Kairwan 
(Sidi Mohammed-el-Abioui) by Saladin, who, however, erroneously 
thinks it a Pagan Roman structure. This discovery increases the 
probability that the cella Trichora was the universal pre-Constan- 
tinian form for funerary chapels. 

The only early private chapel known was one discovered in Rome 
in 1876 (now destroyed) in very poor preservation, and from apse 
and frescos evidently post-Constantinian. A rectangular apseless 
chapel recently found near Via Venti Settembre, with vine-patterned 
mosaic pavement enclosing an altar compartment with symbolic cross 
and fishes, now gives the pre-Constautinian type. 

Even more important is any proof of the existence of special 
church buildings before Constantine. It is agreed that during the 
first and second centuries Christians worshipped almost exclusively 
in private houses. The controversy rages about the third century, 
when, according to one school, the independent type of church 
building was evolved, while according to another it did not begin 
until Constantine. Even partisans of third-century churches dis- 
agree as to their form, Lange believing them one-naved ; Holtzinger, 
three-aisled from the forensic basilica ; and Dehio, three-aisled from 
the private house (atrium-peristyle). The writer showed that Kraus's 
a priori argument against pre-Constantinian churches — that the 
Christian organization, being held illicit by Roman law, could not 
build or hold property — was based on the erroneous assumption 
that Roman laws never became a dead letter; that these laws so 
remained vip to 250 a.d. ; and that the decree of toleration of Gal- 
lienus in 261 was held to include the permission to hold property, 
as shown by the decision of Aurelian in 272 regarding the church 
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property at Antioch {in re Paul of Samosata). The wording of the 
texts regarding the cathedral churches of Edessa (destroyed in 202), 
of Tyre (destroyed in 303 and rebuilt in 314), of Roiiie (Titulus 
dementis in Trastevere), and of Nicomedia (lofty building, de- 
stroyed 303), prove that these were not remodelled private houses, 
but churches erected for purposes of worship. 

None of these and other pre-Constantinian churches mentioned 
have been found, but their form can be shown to have been ordi- 
narily single-naved, not three-aisled, by the text of the Didascalia 
Apostolorum (third century), describing the arrangement of the con- 
gregation in church. This type survived during the fourth century 
in Syria and North Africa. These churches were usually entered 
through two doors in the long south wall, an upper one for the men, 
a lower one for the women, with the occasional addition of a door 
in the sanctuary for the clergy. The church at Srir (Syria) shows 
how this type gradually approached the basilical. 

Eegarding the common fourth-century, three-aisled church a sec- 
ond liturgical document (co. 400 a.d.), the Testamentum Domini, 
recently discovered, far surpasses in importance the already classic 
text of the Apostolic Constitutions for its detailed description of the 
interior of a basilical church and the arrangement of its annexes — 
chambers for deacons and widows, refectories, hospitals, arrange- 
ments for caring for the poor and sick, etc. A study of this text 
will be of the greatest help in identifying the details of groups of 
early church buildings. 

Remarks were made by Hon. S. E. Baldwin. 

Thursday, Jaktjary 1. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Professor D. Cady Eaton, of Yale University, The Study 
of G-reek Sculpture. 

The artistic sense is the faculty of apprehending art elements. 
This faculty is universal, and is to be developed as are all other 
mental faculties. In the Anglo-Saxon races the artistic sense is by 
nature weak, and therefore particvxlarly in need of training. The 
best method of strengthening and purifying artistic perceptions and 
judgment is in the study of Greek sculpture. The Greeks are the 
most artistic people of history, and in sculpture is their superiority 
preeminent and incontestable. The first essential of study is pos- 
session of the object to be studied. Every city of sufficient popula- 
tion and wealth, certainly every university, should possess a museum 
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of casts from Greek sculpture. Greek sculpture may be approached 
from the point of view of metaphysics or from the point of view of 
abstract and independent contemplation. These two methods are not 
to be commended. The very best method of studying a work of art 
is by drawing with brush or pencil. A second method to be com- 
mended is historical and critical investigation. A third method is 
the use of works of art for purposes of illustration. These methods 
are simple, practical, easily understood^ and within the capacity of 
every one. 

2. Professor Charles Burton Gulick, of Harvard University, 
Notes on Grreek Lampstands. 

The Greek terms <f>av6i, Xv;(voi);^os, X.v)(ytiov, Xv)(yia, and Xa/j-irTT/jp, 
which are employed in the handbooks on archaeology and private 
life to designate lampstands, are often applied loosely without dis- 
criminating between torch-holders or candelabra, lampstands, and 
lanterns. The words commonly cited for these objects underwent 
changes of meaning after the classical period, causing much confu- 
sion among the lexicographers. Thus <^avds (also craves) means 
" torch " in the fifth century, a bundle of sticks tied together and 
smeared with pitch or resin. Afterwards the word denoted a port- 
able "torch-holder," recognizable by the cup from which the torch 
projected (Arch. Zeit. XV, pi. xvii), and still later it meant 
"lantern," or hollow receptacle for a lamp. As such it is used to 
define Xafnnrjp, which, originally applied to a low lampstand, had 
by the third century come to signify "lantern"; in this sense it 
was borrowed by the Eomans (lanterna). The classical word for 
"lantern," however, is Xd^voIxos, which is not to be confused with 
\vxvdov (Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 132). That \vxvovx<k meant 
" lantern," and not " lampstand," is clearly proved from Pherecrates, 
ap. Athen. XV, 699 p and other passages. For " lampstand " the 
classical word is Xvxviiov, which in the fourth century becomes 
Xvxviov; we also find the colloquial A.vxvt8toy. The feminine Xv^vta 
was condemned as non- Attic ; in C.I.O. 3071 {ca. 150 b.c.) it seems 
to mean " torchholder " (wrongly called lychnuchus by Boeckh). 

Actual Xvxyeia of Hellenic manufacture are very rare, if indeed 
they exist. A fragment of Pherecrates (Athen. XV, 700 c) makes it 
appear that they were of Etruscan origin, and in fact most of the 
specimens prove on examination to be either Etruscan or Roman. 
Existing lampstands are relatively low, often not a metre in height, 
whereas those seen in vase-paintings are as high as a man. At first 
lamps were set on shelves or niches in the wall, as at the entrance to 
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one of the houses at Delos. In the soldier's tent a stand was- impro- 
vised by tying three spears together. A review of the specimens in 
European museums shows that the British Museum contains pieces 
of three stands that may possibly be Greek (Nos. 193, 247, 284). 
Those in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Nos. 1481-1484) are either 
Etruscan or Hellenistic. Helbig, in the Filhrer, 2d edition, notes 
four which he regards as Greek (Mus. Greg} I, Ixxxi; 2 ; Ixxxii, 3 — 
not 1, as Helbig says ; Ixxxi, 1 ; Ixxxii, 4). Similar to one of these 
is a stand in the Auguste Dutuit collection at Paris. All of ihem 
repeat Etruscan motives so constantly as to throw suspicion on 
their Greek origin. A systematic review of the vases was not 
attempted in this preliminary study. 

3. Professor Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Bryn Mawr College, 
The Grreek Colonial Movement as a Commercial Factor. 

According to the contention of Mr. Brooks Adams, advanced in 
his last book. The Neio Empire, it seems fairly certain that the 
prosperity of Mesopotamia depended almost entirely on the fact 
that that country was in the direct line of trade from the Far 
East on its way to the Mediterranean. The earliest remains in 
Mesopotamia show very conclusively that such trade with the Far 
East had existed as early as 6000 or 5000 years b.c. This state 
of affairs lasted until the eighth century b.c, when a colonial 
movement, directed by the Asiatic Greeks under the leadership of 
Miletus, opened up the Black Sea and the Caucasus, and secured 
a way to the Far East which did not pass through Mesopotamia, 
while the western market was assured, owing to the activity of the 
Greeks of Hellas, which resulted in the colonization of Sicily and 
Magna Graecia. As the two systems came into conflict the Meso- 
potamian system was undersold, owing to the fact that the Greek 
route lay for the greater part of the distance by water, and thus 
made freight rates cheaper, and consequently after another century 
the cities of Babylon or Nineveh were either destroyed or their 
former prosperity materially lessened. 

The evidence of remains found in Greek and Asiatic soil shows 
very clearly that after the end of the Mycenaean era commercial 
intercourse existed between Greece and Asia Minor (Ionian cities), 
but that until the end of the eighth century there is no trace of any 
connection between the Greek world and Mesopotamia. The so- 
called Oriental Influence, which is most marked in the pottery, 
makes itself felt first at Miletus, then passes to Greece proper, in 
the Argive (proto-Corinthian) styles, and then appears in the west- 
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ern world. As this does not occur until after the colonial chain 
has been established, we can only conclude that the Oriental Influ- 
ence in Greek Art is entirely due to the increased commercial 
intercourse with the Far East, and thus with Mesopotamia as well. 
Until that colonial policy was established, the two regions did not 
come into contact with each other. 

Remarks were made by Professor G. F. Moore. 

4. Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, of the University of Michi- 
gan, New Points in the History of the Acropolis at Athens. 

The library of the University of Strassburg has lately acquired a 
papyrus fragment from Egypt, the verso side of which has Greek 
writing dating from the second half of the first century of our era. 
The text deals with historical matters, and appears to be of the 
nature of an epitome. 

This papyrus has recently been edited and interpreted by Bruno 
Keil, under the title, Anonymus Argentinensis. His interpretation 
of the first excerpt is in substance as follows : That a general build- 
ing commission to superintend the erection of new temples on the 
Acropolis was appointed, and that ten years after the appointment 
of this commission the Athenians began to build the Parthenon. 
Upon the basis of this statement Keil discusses the history of the 
older Parthenon, of the so-called Cimonian wall of the Acropolis, 
and of the Periclean Parthenon. 

Assuming his interpretation of the papyrus to be correct, he draws 
from the course of events during the period beginning about 478 b.c. 
and closing with 447, the date of the beginning of the Periclean 
temple, the. following inferences : 

(1) That the older Parthenon was not begun by Cimon, as is com- 
monly held, but by Themistocles and his associates. 

(2) That the site of the temple — extending, as it does, fully one- 
half beyond the edge of the slope of the native rock — required an 
artificially constructed basis, and that the building of this basis 
involved tearing down the old Pelasgic wall which guarded the 
Acropolis on the south side. Accordingly that, when this site for 
the new temple was chosen, the erection of the Cimonian wall was 
also planned. 

(3) That the appointment of the building commission and the 
adoption of new plans is to be regarded as the outcome of the Gen- 
eral Congress of the Greek States proposed by Pericles. The date of 
this Congress is probably about 457 b.c, which is ten years before 
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the Periclean temple was begun, and tallies with the statement of 
the papyrus. This delay of nearly ten years in executing the 
plans for rebuilding the Acropolis was due to the many expendi- 
tures of the state in this interim. 

(4) That the recently found inscription which records the decree 
for building the temple of Athena Nike, and which is to be dated 
between 457 and 450, confirms the interpretation of the papyrus, 
according to which a general plan for rebuilding the Acropolis was 
adopted as early as 467. 

These views were briefly discussed, and in the main approved, 
the assumption being always that the .restoration and interpretation 
of the papyrus are correct. 

Remarks were made by Professor S. G. Ashmore and Alfred 
Emerson. 

5. Professor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, Bae- 
tylia and Other Holy Stones. 

The ancient descriptions of baetylia agree in representing them as 
small, round stones, usually of dark color, and in ascribing to them 
peculiar properties. They were believed to have fallen from heaven, 
to be endowed with motion and speech, to give oracular responses, 
and to manifest in other ways extraordinary powers. They were 
especially common in the Lebanon Mountains ; but the stone which, 
in the Cretan myth, Ehea gave Kronos to devour instead of Zeus, 
was also a baitulos. The name is not connected, in our tradition, 
with the stone at Delphi of which the same story is told. Modern 
writers often apply the term baetylia to the whole class of holy 
stones, pillars, obelisks, cones, and the like — an extension for which 
there is no warrant in either Semitic or Greek antiquityi The mis- 
use of the word can be traced to scholars of the seventeenth century, 
who derived the widespread custom of anointing holy stones from 
Jacob's example {Gen. xxviii), and saw in the name baitulos a remi- 
niscence of Bethel. 

Remarks were made by Professor S. I. Curtiss. 

6. Professor George F. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Pales- 
tine, Some Archeological Notes on Asia Minor and Syria. (Pre- 
sented in abstract by Professor George F. Moore.) 

The notes were based on a trip through Asia Minor during the 
autumn, and were intended merely as a report of archeological news. 
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The results of the Austrian excavations at Ephesus, and the German 
at Baalbek, were briefly described. The present condition of Sardis 
and its advantages as a site for excavation were dwelt upon at 
greater length. The paper closed with the mention of a mosaic 
recently discovered at 'Arrub, near Hebron. It seems to have formed 
part of the pavement of an old church, and bears an inscription in 
corrupt Greek. It has been published in the London Graphic, with 
an incorrect interpretation of its significance. 

7. Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, The Place of Sacrifice among the Primitive Semites. 

There is but one way of determining the place of sacrifice among 
the primitive Semites, and that is by studying the Semitic type at 
the stage where primitive conditions may be found. Such a type 
may be best observed in Syria and Arabia to-day. It is more primi- 
tive than any which can be discovered in the literature of the Assyr- 
ians or the Hebrews, because this actually exhibits a much later 
stage. The main difficulties in determining the type through ancient 
literature arise because a sufficient number of examples do not exist 
for a satisfactory induction. On the other hand, the investigator 
who moves among representatives of primitive Semitism can gather 
manifold examples of every important usage, so that, instead of 
having a meagre outline of primitive rites, he can draw a complete 
picture. From this source the following conclusions may be drawn : 

(1) The altar for fire offerings did not exist among the primitive 
Semites. 

(2) Sacrifice consisted simply in slaughtering. This is indicated 
in Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic. 

(3) The place of sacrifice is simply the spot where the sacrifice 
may be killed or the animal slaughtered. In Arabic, madlibah sig- 
nifies both " altar " and " slaughter-house." 

(4) There are two primitive places of sacrifice : (i) At the shrine 
of some being who has the value of God to the worshipper, or, at 
least, of some being of whom he stands in fear, (ii) The other 
primitive place of sacrifice is at the dwelling of the one offering it, 
whether that be cave, tent, or permanent building. 

(5) Perhaps another step in the development toward the use of 
an altar as the place of sacrifice is in a custom, especially prevalent 
among the Arabs east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, of slaughter- 
ing their victims either on a ledge or on stones, or on an elevated 
rock or a rude table made by a stone resting on two upright stones. 

Here my discussion of this subject might end, but I cannot well 
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pass by some observations bearing on the further development of the 
altar of the later Semites made during two visits to Petra, and in 
connection with the study of two high places there. 

At the first high place known among the Arabs as Zuhb artuf, 
" merciful phallus," perhaps the name of God, derived from the two 
monoliths south of the high place, are two altars side by side, cut 
out of a ledge of rock; one, evidently designed for the immolation 
of victims, with two concentric pans cut out of the rock, well adapted 
to catch the sacrificial blood, the other with a cutting in the centre 
for the sacrificial fire. We seem to have a similar combination in a 
passage in Ezekiel, where eight tables are mentioned on which they 
slew the sacrifices, and then four tables for the burnt offerings, of hewn 
stone (Ezek. xl, 39-42), though the meaning is not altogether clear. 

While these observations at Petra may be of interest, among the 
Syrians and Arabs the only altar found is the place where the victim 
is immolated. 

Remarks were made by Professor G. F. Moore, and by 
Professor Curtiss in reply. 

8. Professor Arthur Fairbanks, of the State University of 
Iowa, A Comparison of the Scenes on White Leeythi and on Gfrave 
Stelae. 

A comparison of Attic white leeythi with grave stelae shows that 
many of the same scenes appear on both. The domestic scenes on 
gravestones of the aediculum type are found on leeythi from the 
middle of the fifth century B.C., and it may be claimed that the 
treatment of this scene by the lecythus painter influenced Greek 
thought of the dead, and so indirectly influenced the sculptors of 
grave stelae. The same motives led both painter and sculptor to 
represent those fallen in battle as in the thick of the fight. While 
scenes on stelae are generally domestic (or scenes of parting) and 
those on leeythi ordinarily represent worship at the grave, the two 
lines touch at many points. In some instances the painter of a 
lecythus copied both stele and scene, or repeated the scene without 
giving the monument on which it had once stood. 

Thtjrsday, January 1. 2.30 p.m. 

1. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Thaw Fellow of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., The Significance of Dress. 

This contribution to the study of the significance of dress was 
based upon data taken from the religious observances and rituals, the 
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social usages, and the individual habits of the Omaha Indians and 
their cognates in the United States. The subject was considered 
under the following heads : 

Personal Significance of Dress : (1) As a mark of personality, born 
of the desire of a man to be distinguished from the horde. (2) As 
symbolizing man's dependence upon the supernatural. (3) As a 
means of proclaiming his achievements. 

Social Significance of Dress : (1) As a mark of the clan or the gens. 
(2) As illustrating the interdependence of men. (3) As exemplify- 
ing the growth of personal freedom under the regulating influence 
of tribal society. This point was illustrated by photographs taken 
from life. 

2. Professor J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University, Hera- 
cles Alexicaeus. 

This was a discussion of the Greek votive relief described by 
Mr. Edward Robinson in the Report of the Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, for 1896, p. 23. 

A youthful Heracles stands before an altar which in its design 
recalls a Doric temple. Upon the altar is a two-handled cup. The 
inscription HPAKAEOS AAEEIKAKO is cut on the upper step of 
the altar. The letters show apices. The probable date of the in- 
scription is the end of the fourth century b.c, and this is about in 
accord with the style of the relief, which, however, might be held 
to suggest an earlier time. A youthful figure stands behind Hera- 
cles at the left. This is probably Hermes, though some persons 
have thought that lolaus is represented by it. 

The relief is Attic, but the figures are of the heavy type which 
it has been the habit to associate with work of the earlier Argive 
school. This fact might suggest the possibility of a reminiscence 
of the Heracles Alexicaeus of Hagelaidas, which was made for the 
temple in Melite. But the figures on the relief do not show strongly 
marked types. They are little more than Attic ephebi, and the sub- 
ject of the scene, in which the wine cup should be especially noted, 
is probably explained by the gloss of Hesychius, s.v. Olviaa-rripLa, 

which runs, 'AOr}vri<nv ol /teAAovrts itftrffievuv, irpiv airoKUptKrdai Tov 
fMiWov, £tcr€<^£pov 'UpaKXcL fitrpov mvov, koi crireiVavrts Tots crvveWovcriv 
iireSiSovv irivav, y) St (tttoi'S^ tKaXciTO olvuuTTrjpw.. The god IS about tO 

accept the offering. 

Remarks were made by Professor J. H. Wright, and by Pro- 
fessor Wheeler in reply. 
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3. Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York City, The 
Mule of Symmetry in Early Oriental Art. 

The famous Lion Gate of Mycenae has long been considered a 
peculiarly important specimen of what we have come to call Myce- 
naean art. Its characteristic is its monumental symmetry, — what 
anatomists of the human figure call bilateral symmetry, — in which 
two opposing parts exactly resemble each other, but reversed. Some 
of the " island gems " show this bilateral symmetry in the arrange- 
ment of animals facing each other. But the great enlargement of 
our knowledge of Mycenaean art by the labors of Schliemann, di 
Cesnola, Evans, and others, shows us that the spirit of this My- 
cenaean art was not conventionally stiff, but was very free. It was 
represented rather by its flounced women in easy attitudes, its cuttle- 
fishes, and its various intricate spirals. Its monumental symmetry 
was evidently not natural, but was borrowed, and belonged to the 
farther East. 

This symmetry had its origin in the earliest known art of Baby- 
lonia. Whether it was Semitic or Sumerian at first I cannot posi- 
tively say ; but we know it best in its Semitic development, which 
even controlled literature, as in the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. 

This fondness for bilateral symmetry in art perhaps had its origin 
in the drawing of the human figure en face. It appears on a stone 
laver of Gudea's time, which is surrounded by female figures in 
low relief, with outstretched arms, each hand holding a streaming 
vase which was also grasped by the adjoining figure. The god- 
dess Ishtar is often drawn en face, standing on two symmetrical 
lions. 

Illustrations of this bilateral symmetry from the earliest Babylo- 
nian period are very numerous. Such is the seal of Sargon I, perhaps 
3800 B.C., with its two admirable figures of Gilgamesh giving drink 
from a vase to a buffalo. We also have Gilgamesh subduing a buffalo, 
or a lion, or a human-headed bull. In all these cases the thought is 
of a single personage repeated, and not of two different ones. Often 
two lions cross each other, each attacking a bull, and each attacked 
by a human figure. 

This symmetry appears in a multitude of pairs of seated goddesses 
facing each other, really the same single goddess Gula ; two lions 
under the feet or adorning the chair of the goddess Ishtar ; two ser- 
pents twined on a column, or held in the hand of a god as a cadu- 
ceus; two mythological figures with wings, facing each other, or 
a human face in profile doubled to give two Janus-like faces. Even 
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when a god and his goddess are figured together they sit facing each 
other, dressed alike, and distinguished only by the beard. 

From Babylonia this rule of symmetry, so early hardened into 
conventionalism, was adopted from the first in Assyria. A multi- 
tude of instances show two identical human or divine figures, or two 
animals, facing either a sacred tree or a column, as in the Gate of 
Mycenae, or two figures beneath the winged divine disk. There is 
hardly anything else but such stiff conventionalities in Assyrian 
religious art, although we find much more liberty in the historical 
representations of the campaigns of the Assyrian kings. 

These designs passed farther north, from Assyria into Asia Minor, 
and affected the so-called Hittite art. It was from this source that 
the Mycenaean art occasionally borrowed it. It appears especially 
in lions and sphinxes facing each other, and in representations of 
the winged disk with two human figures. 

In the earlier period the art of Elam did not differ at all, so far as 
we know, from that of Babylonia. Indeed, the two were one country. 
In the time of the Achaemenian kings of Persia the difference is 
plainly distinguishable, but the symmetry is quite as dominating, if 
less varied. We see very little but a crowned god or king, lifting two 
lions. This appears on the tomb of Cyrus, and on numerous seals. 

Remarks were made by Professor S. I. Curtiss and Dr. E. 
Littmann, and by Dr. Ward in reply. 

4. Professor Harold N. Fowler, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, The Venus of Milo. 

The inscription of Theodoridas has been shown to belong to one 
of the harms discovered with the Venus. This proves the correct- 
ness of one of Voutier's drawings, thus raising the question whether 
the drawing in which the inscription of Alexandros from Antioeh- 
on-the-Maeander is connected with another herni may not also be 
correct. Furtwangler's restoration of the Venus thus becomes less 
probable. Interesting documents relating to the Venus have recently 
been published. The date of the Venus is probably the fourth or 
the third century b.c. The paper was chiefly a review of the follow- 
ing articles : Furtwangler, Sitzb. Miln. Akad. 1897, III, pp. 414 ff. ; 
1900, V, ])p. 708 ff. ; Michon, R. Ht. Or. 1900, pp. 302 ff. ; 1902, pp. 
11 ff. ; Heron de Villefosse, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 465 ff. ; Hiller 
V. Gaertringen, Hermes, 1901, pp. 306 ff. ; and S. Eeinach, Chron. 
a Arts, July 9, 1898, December 22, 1900, and May 4, 1901, and R. 
Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 207 ff. 
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5. Professor Thomas B. Lindsay, of Boston University, The 
Basilica Aemilia. 

The paper contained a brief sketch of the history of the building 
from its construction in 179 B.C. At present about one half of the 
site has been excavated. The remains brought to light belong to 
four distinct periods : 

(1) Parts of the foundation of the republican basilica, chiefly 
blocks of gray-green tufa. 

(2) Remains of the basilica of the early empire, which show that 
it consisted, so far as the present excavations go, of a porticus, a 
series of rectangular tdbernae, and a large central hall. 

The few fragments of the porticus which have been found corre- 
spond with the fifteenth-century drawings and with the bucranium 
which was discovered in 1885. This porticus extended from the 
Curia to the temple of Antoninus and Faustina and had fifteen large 
pillars like those of the Basilica Julia. The tabernae, which open 
upon the porticus and of which only the middle one is connected 
with the main hall, were doubtless used as waiting-rooms, offices, etc. 

The main hall, divided into three parts by two rows of columns, 
was 22 m. wide and probably about 80 m. long ; on the floor, which 
is composed of fine marble blocks, was found a large number of 
pieces of bronze and iron, coins, nail-heads, etc., half melted and 
embedded in the marble. 

(3) The most striking objects brought to light by the excavations 
are the columns of red granite, which probably date from a recon- 
struction of the fourth century of our era. 

(4) Probably in the seventh or eighth century of ourera a part 
of the site of the tabei-nae and the porticus was used for a rudely 
constructed two-story building, in which one of the thresholds was 
formed by a large marble slab taken originally from the Regia and 
containing parts of the Fasti of the years 380 and 330 b.c. 

6. Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale University, The Personal 
Address in Roman Epitaphs. 

Attention was first called to the exceptionally personal and sub- 
jective quality of Latin literature. The writers are, in general, so 
prone to self-revelation and to identifying themselves sympatheti- 
cally with their characters and situations that the literature is 
largely autobiographic. With this subjective tendency runs a fond- 
ness for the conversational or dramatic method of presentation. 
Hence the frequent occurrence of personification, apostrophe, solilo- 
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quy, imaginary colloquies, prayers, imprecations. All this appears 
in the treatment of the dead as well as of the living. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the same characteristics in Eoman epitaphs. 

The paper made some classification of pagan epitaphs according to 
the kind of personal address in them. In very many epitaphs the 
dead is represented as speaking, — sometimes to set forth his own 
career and character, sometimes to console surviving relatives and 
friends, sometimes to appeal to strangers for recognition or remem- 
brance, sometimes to moralize on life — its chances and its end. In 
other inscriptions the dead is addressed, most frequently in saluta- 
tions and farewells. Often it is the stone itself that seems to urge 
the traveller to linger and peruse the epitaph. And the stone is 
itself entreated to guard its charge tenderly, as the earth is fre- 
quently invoked to rest lightly on the dead. In many cases there 
is a dialogue between the dead and the living, either members of the 
family or friends or chance passers-by. Again, the address takes 
the form of good wishes, either from the dead to survivors, or from 
wayfarers to the dead. Many times the epitaphs contain fearful 
and definite curses against any who may desecrate the tombs. Other 
grave-inscriptions express moral reflections on life and mortality. 

In conclusion was suggested the value of such epitaphs for enlarg- 
ing our knowledge of the conjugal and domestic relations of the 
Romans, of some traits in their friendships, and of their feelings in 
regard to death, to a future state of consciousness, and to the grate- 
ful memory of others as a kind of immortality. 

7. Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, of New York City, Two Tombs 
from the Necropolis of Marissa. 

In June of last year, 1902, in company with Dr. Hermann Thiersch 
of Munich, I visited the site of the excavations of Dr. Bliss at Tel 
Sandahannah in the Shephelah near Beit Jibrin. As a result of 
these excavations great impetus has been given to private digging by 
the natives throughout that section of the country. These excava- 
tions they have conducted in quite a systematic and intelligent fash- 
ion, so far as finding the graves is concerned. They have discovered 
the necropolis of the city of Mareshah, which the explorers failed to 
find. For a distance of about two miles north of Beit Jibrin, along 
the wady eastward of Tel Sandahannah, hundreds of graves of vari- 
ous periods have been dug up, rifled, and their contents destroyed or 
sold to antiquity dealers. 

Shortly before our arrival, two tombs of very unusual character 
and interest had been discovered. These it is the purpose of this 
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paper briefly to describe. They were tombs of the Ptolemaic period 
and of a type somewhat similar to the Ptolemaic tombs in Egypt. 
They stood at the foot of the hill opposite Tel Sandahannah and the 
entrances had been concealed by the earth and debris which had 
washed down from above. Both of these tombs were ornamented 
within, and also, in one case, at the doorway without, with paint- 
ings, and both of them contained inscriptions. In this respect they 
are practically unique among tombs hitherto discovered in Palestine. 
The plan of the tombs within is in general a square hall or ante- 
chamber, with three rooms opening out of it, two smaller ones to the 
right and left and the main chamber in front. The burials in these 
tombs were in lociili, with a stone bench in front. There were places 
for about forty bodies in each tomb. At the end of the main room 
in both cases were, instead of loculi, larger state chambers, if one 
may so call them, for the reception of the chiefs of the family. 

In one tomb there was a most interesting painted frieze over the 
loculi in the main chamber, representing more than twenty different 
animals. The animals represented were, to a considerable extent, 
African — the elephant, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the 
crocodile. One or two were mythical or semi-mythical and one or 
two apparently imaginative. Over the various animals were inscrip- 
tions giving their names. The painting and decoration in general are 
a mixture of Greek and Egyptian. Among the names of the occu- 
pants of the graves which are inscribed, a number are Edomitic. 
Marissa, the city to which this necropolis belonged, was in the post- 
exilic period not in the territory of Israel, but of the Edomites, and 
Marissa itself is called the capital of Idumaea. An inscription over 
one of the state chambers for the chiefs of the family stated that 
the occupant of the tomb was the ruler of the Sidonians in Mariseh. 
This gives us positive evidence that the town lying underneath the 
Tel of Sandahannah was Marissa, the Mareshah of the Old Testa- 
ment, the home of the Prophet Micah, and the further interesting 
information that in the post-Alexandrian period a Sidonian colony 
had been planted at this place. Outside of the inscriptions record- 
ing names were one or two of an erotic character of rather curious 
interest. The symbolism and decorations of the tomb were interest- 
ing also from a religious standpoint. 

The second tomb was more artistically decorated especially about 
the grave of the head of the family. The painting of this tomb was 
upon plaster, which had been laid on the walls, and not immediately 
upon the stone, as in the first tomb. Two panels on either side of 
the main chamber were really graceful and charming works of art. 
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representing on the one side musicians descending to the door of 
the tomb and on the other a festival scene in which one of the 
banqueters pours a libation at the doors of the tomb. Both these 
panels were, unfortunately, badly mutilated by the fanatical Arabs 
of Beit Jibrin, because of the human faces and figures which they 
contained. A number of the inscriptions in both tombs were dated, 
but the era of all is not yet clear. The tombs belonged to the 
third or second century b.c. 

Thursday, Januaby 1. 8.30 p.m. 

The Annual Address by Professor William Watson Goodwin, 
of Harvard University, A Recent Visit to G-reek Lands. 

By way of introduction, the speaker justified himself, as a clas- 
sical philologist, for addressing an archaeological audience, on the 
ground of the distinguished services which the Archaeological Insti- 
tute has always rendered to classical studies. Its greatest work has 
been the maintenance of the School of Classical Studies at Athens 
for more than twenty years, in addition to its important labors in 
other fields. He alluded to the significant fact that Friedrich 
August Wolf gave a large and important place in his grand scheme 
of Classical Philology at Halle to the Archaeology and History of 
Ancient Art and Architecture. Wolf was the first who ever enrolled 
himself at a German university as a " student of Philology," which 
he did in 1777 at Gottingen, to the great consternation of Heyne 
and the other authorities. 

He then gave a brief account of what had especially interested 
him in a recent visit to Greek lands. He spoke of the rare oppor- 
tunity afforded by the ugly staging, which has entirely covered the 
west front of the Parthenon for several years, for photographing the 
sculptures of the west frieze. These wonderful works of art can 
hardly have been seen with any satisfaction before this, since the 
temple was built ; and this opportunity has been eagerly improved 
by all who could gain admission to the platform beneath the colon- 
nade. The new photographs, some of which are very large, astonish 
and delight all who see them. He then spoke of the beautiful 
bronze Hermes which was rescued from the sea south of Pelopon- 
nesus, and was undergoing restoration last spring in the Museum of 
Athens. This is generally believed in Athens to have been part of 
the precious cargo of antique treasures which Sulla sent off from 
Athens to Eome soon after his capture of Athens in 86 b.c. One of 
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the famous works of art then sent from Athens was the painting by 
Zeuxis of the female Centaur with her two infants, described by 
Lucian ; and we know that the ship bearing this and Sulla's other 
plunder was wrecked near Cape Malea. Kabbadias believes that 
this statue will take the place among bronzes which the Hermes of 
Praxiteles holds among marbles. 

A short account of Delphi followed, as it now appears after the 
excavations made by the French. The whole sacred precinct about 
the temple of Apollo, with the road leading to Arachova, lined by 
temples, is now open to view ; and it is easy to identify almost all 
the buildings mentioned by Pausanias on both sides of the winding 
Sacred Way, the ancient pavement of which is now completely 
uncovered. The great disappointment in these excavations has been 
the almost complete destruction of the temple itself, of which little 
now remains above the foundations. It is at least some consolation 
to know, what we ought to have known before, that this temple is 
not the famous one built by the Alcmeonidae at great cost after the 
burning of an older temple in 548 b.c, but a much later one, erected 
in the fourth century B.C., which was spoken of by Aeschines in 339 
B.C., in a speech made at Delphi in the spring of that year, as then 
being a " new temple, not yet dedicated." 

In conclusion, attention was called to the great importance which 
Crete has suddenly assumed as a centre of archaeological interest. 
The discovery of the wonderful edifice at Cnossos, called the palace 
of King Minos, by Mr. Arthur Evans, with its labyrinthine mazes of 
halls and storerooms, often in two, three, or even four stories, gives us 
a view of the splendor and power of the Mycenaean age which was en- 
tirely unsuspected. The most wonderful discovery, one which prom- 
ises to overthrow many of our ideas concerning alphabetic writing, 
is that of about 2000 clay tablets covered with inscriptions in an 
unknown alphabet, which must be either literal or syllabic. Besides 
the tablets, vases and cups have been found with inscriptions in the 
same characters, sometimes running round the inside in several 
lines. This discovery of actual writing, of a date hardly later than 
1200 B.C., in a Greek island, traditionally inhabited by men closely 
connected with the Achaean heroes of the Trojan War, is an event 
of the first magnitude. We, and perhaps our successors, must look 
forward most eagerly to the interpretation of these inscriptions, 
which may throw a flood of light upon the prehistoric age of Greece, 
and upon the history of the art of writing. 
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Fkiday, January 2. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Professor Kirby Flower Smith, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, The Influence of Art upon Certain Traditional Passages 
in the Epic Poetry of Statins. 

The influence of art upon Statins, especially the sources of it, was 
thoroughly investigated by Gaymann in 1896. The object of this 
paper, however, was not the source, but the effect and meaning of 
artistic influence in Statins. The investigation, moreover, was con- 
fined to those passages which owe their inspiration to literary remi- 
niscence and, more particularly, to a small but important number of 
passages in which the characteristic feature, the central idea of the 
tradition, had always remained a homely touch of nature, until 
finally destroyed in Statins himself by the intrusion of art and 
mythology. 

One passage only was developed in detail. The tradition of it 
is : Euripides, Troad. 656 ff. ; Apollonius, Arg. IV, 127-138 ; Virgil, 
Aen. VII, 511-518 (who substituted the Fury for the Dragon, influ- 
enced, perhaps, by II. XX, 48 f.) ; Valerius Flaccus, Arg. II, 196-203 
(Virgil, with some reversion to Apollonius) ; Statius, Theb. 1, 114-122 
(Virgil). 

The traditional touch of nature (describing the effect of sudden 
and extreme fright) is represented, for example, by Virgil's line : 

Et trepidae matres pressere ad pectora natos. 
In Statius, however, we have : 

Ipsa suum genetrix ouruo delphine uagantem 
Abripuit frenis gremioque Palaemona pressit. 

It will be seen that nature, here, has been sacrificed to the gods, 
and, further, that the gods have struck a conventional attitude. The 
little Palaemon is driving his pet dolphin with a pair of toy reins 
(cf . Theh. IX, 131 ; Apul. Met. IV, 31 ; Claud. X, 156). Near by is 
his mother, Leucothea. Here, arrested for one fleeting moment, is a 
picture which reminds us of a Campanian fresco. In that moment 
comes the cry of the Fury. The traditional act of mother love gives 
the scene life, and the picture dissolves. 

Poetry of this sort has an undeniable beauty of its own. Never- 
theless it is a symptom of that petrifaction which finally spread 
over the whole body of Eoman epic after Statius. 

2. Mr. Charles H. Weller, of New Haven, Conn., The Pre- 
Periclean Propylon of the Acropolis at Athens. 
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The principal extant portions of the Pre-Periclean Propylon are : 
(1) the cuttings in the rock in the great central doorway of the 
Propylaea of Mnesicles ; (2) a portion of the side wall, antae, steps 
and wing back of the southwest wing of the Propylaea; (3) the 
corner of the Propylon wing south of the Propylaea. 

A small excavation made by the writer in the second area men- 
tioned revealed two fine marble steps under the one before uncov- 
ered, rock-hewn steps below the familiar tripod base, a slab of the 
floor, and the lead-lined socket of an inscription or herm. Measure- 
ments with a levelling instrument showed the outer (southern) and 
inner parts of the Propylon wing to be on the same horizontal plan. 
This shows an extraordinary difference of level in the case of the 
euthynterion on the two adjacent sides of the southwest wing of the 
Periclean building. The limits of the Propylon wing can be deter- 
mined, the end stones being bound by H-shaped clamps, which are of 
value in dating the structure. 

Study of the cutting in the rock in the great doorway of the 
Propylaea determines that the northern limit of the Propylon was 
at this point. The width of the building being thus determined, the 
key to the further reconstruction is at hand. The construction of 
the floor and of the triglyphon confirms the theory presented as to 
the width. The Propylon fills the angle between the old " Pelas- 
gian " wall, and a prolongation of the wall running up from the 
Beule gate. It is an interesting fact that the central axis of the 
Propylon as thus restored meets the faqade of the Nik^ temple at 
its middle point. 

There are reasons for believing that the Chalcidian chariot 
(Herod. V, 77) stood on the cutting visible along the modern steps 
up to the Propylaea. 

3. Mr. Edward L. Tilton, of New York City, A G-reeh Boor 
of Stone at the Argive Heraeum. 

At the Argive Heraeum, among the ruins of the so-called " West 
Building," are fragments of a stone door and a threshold well pre- 
served. The building may have served as a maternity hospital, since 
Hera was the patroness of births and marriages, and in two of its 
rooms are remains of stone couches. The third room may have been 
a treasury or strong room to receive the money and tokens received 
from the patients, for it was closed by the stone door under discussion. 

The fragment preserves the knob, or pivot, cut from the stone of 
the door. This pivot measured 0.10 m., or 4 in., in diameter, and 
revolved originally upon bronze plates, now gone, which fit certain 
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cuts in the limestone threshold at the entrance to the room. The 
cuts indicate double or bivalve doors, which were usual in Greece; 
and according to custom, also, the doors swung into the room. The 
right-hand valve was used more than the left, as indicated by the 
greater abrasion of the threshold on that side. A slot in the thresh- 
old apparently indicates a bolt fastening, and other cuts show plainly 
the position of the door jambs, which may have been either of wood 
or stone. The arrangement of wooden jambs is shown by Dr. Dorp- 
feld at the Heraeum, Olympia, while Heuzey and Daumet found a 
tomb at Palatitza in Macedonia with marble doors and stone jambs. 
These doors are now in the Louvre; they are carved to imitate 
wooden doors bound with riveted iron bands, and they swing on 
bronze pivots and sockets very nicely fitted, and were originally 
supplied with a handle and a latch attached to the marble bosses 
in the panels. We find similar doors represented on Greek red- 
figured vases of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. 

The door at the Argive Heraeum is apparently much older than 
the one from Palatitza or than those shown in the vase paintings, and 
its date may be assigned to the sixth century b.c, the same as the 
West Building, of which it was a part. 

That the West Building belonged to the sixth century is evident 
from various indications, such as dovetail clamps, the columns with 
fourteen and sixteen channels instead of twenty, and the early form 
of the echinus mouldings of the capitals. 

4. Dr. James D. Rogers, of Columbia University, On the 
po/jLia-fiaTa "rrvpyiva of Aeschylus, Pers. 859. 

Of the numerous explanations of this enigmatic expression, none 
has been admitted into the Lexicon of Liddell & Scott. A new inter- 
pretation seems therefore to be demanded. Since this expression is 
used by a Persian, and expressly of Persian institutions, one is justi- 
fied in looking to Persian soil for an explanation. This theory is 
based on the supposition that the writer of the Persians knew some- 
thing of the two objects in the Persian dominions which especially 
attracted the attention of Greek travellers, viz. two types of towers. 
Both types were imposing and colossal. One type is suggested by 
the expression, " The Tower of Babel." Herodotus applied to these 
buildings, — the temples, — the term irvpyos. Upon or in these tower- 
temples were the royal writings. The other type of inscribed towers 
were those at the city gates and the palace doors. The bases of 
these towers were flanked by colossal winged figures about whose 
bodies were long inscriptions which narrated the acts of the kings, 
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and indicated what was custom or precedent. It appears, then, that 
the two most conspicuous objects in the region of the Euphrates 
were these towers which contained the writings of the supreme 
authority. This is quite unlike Greek custom, and this peculiar 
feature has been, I believe, indicated here by Aeschylus. i/o/nwrjuaTa 
(or vofu/m to) irvpywa. are simply "the custom-laws of the towers." 
(Of. kayivav yivvav, Agam. 119.) 

5. Dr. George H. Chase, of Harvard University, An Amphora 
with a New KoKo^-Name, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

A red-figured Attic amphora, of severe style, in the Perkins Col- 
lection of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (P 6516), has on both 
sides a figure of Athena between Ionic columns surmounted by cocks, 
very similar to the scheme of decoration upon the obverse of Pan- 
athenaic amphorae. The appearance of Athena upon both sides of 
the vase, the use of the red-figured technique, the absence of the 
inscription tS>v 'AOrjvriOev adkuiv, the height of the vase (0.436 m.), 
and the fact that the goddess carries her helmet in her right hand 
and her spear in her left — all combine to show that this is not 
a true Panathenaic amphora, but an imitation, and it is correctly 
called pseudo-Panathenaic in the Trustees' RepoH for 1895 (p. 19, 
No. 13). 

The shield of Athena is decorated on the obverse with a Pegasus 
and the inscription fllGON KAL-E, on the reverse with an ivy-wreath 
and NIKE KAUE. Both these inscriptions are, in a way, unique. 
The words Nikt; xaX^ appear upon a red-figured hydria in the British 
Museum (E 261), but are there placed over a figure of Victory, so 
that the parallel is not very close. The use of this inscription upon 
the Boston vase is, perhaps, to be traced to the close association 
of the idea of victory with the Panathenaic vases which the artist 
was copying. The name Pithon has not been noted before as a 
KttXos name, although it appears in Attic inscriptions (C.I. A. I, 433 
and 434 ; II, 966) and, rarely, in literature, being frequently confused 
in manuscripts with the forms U.\^u>v and HiiOwv. The use of the 
feminine adjective may be only a careless mistake. More probably, 
however, the artist wished to stigmatize Pithon as an effeminate 
dandy, just as Aristophanes speaks of KXetovv/iij (Birds, 480), Hor- 
ace of Pediatia (Sat. I, 8, 39), Cicero of Egilia (De Orat. II, 277), 
and Tacitus of Gaia Caesar (Ann. VI, 5). 

6. Dr. Enno Littmann, of Princeton University, Archaeologi- 
cal Details from Syriac Inscriptions. 
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Among the Syriac inscriptions found by the American Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Syria there are a few which are of particular 
interest from an archaeological point of view. One of them is on 
the lintel of a small country church in the mountains near Antioch : 
" In the year 556 according to the era of Antioch was completed this 
church. And there were spent on it 85 darics and 430 bushels of 
beans, wheat, and lentils, besides the chief expenses." The sums 
given in detail were the contribution of the community of the village, 
the chief expenses were the sums that came from the ecclesiastical 
centre, Antioch or even Constantinople. The two taken together may 
have constituted the general building fund, but it is more likely that 
the darics and the bushels formed the wages of the masons, whereas 
the chief expenses covered the cost of the raw material and the 
remuneration of the architect. Another inscription is on a portico 
used for shops in a town of the same region. It gives the date 
(547-548 A.D.) and tells by whom the edifice was erected: three 
" brothers " purchased the land, and a fourth " brother " put up the 
building. " Brothers " may mean " Christian brethren " ; in that 
case, the establishment was probably a pious gift for the public 
benefit. Or the term may mean "associates," perhaps "members 
of a trade-guild " ; then we would have here an interesting contribu- 
tion toward the knowledge of the commercial life in these Syriac 
cities. 

7. Professor Alfred Emerson, of Ithaca, N.Y., Q-reek Sculp- 
tures in California. 

This was a report on the speaker's purchase of antique marbles 
in Italy for the University of California. Italy's annual output of 
fresh material exceeds that of Greece. Export regulations and duties 
are also less prohibitory. 

The series comprises : 

(1) Herma of Dionysos, formerly in the Villa Borghese, a work 
in sixth-century Athenian style. 

(2) Herma of Dione, truer to the archaic type. The male figure 
of this double herma is lost. 

(3) Double herma of Dionysos and Dione. Both types reflect 
something of the Athenian school whose greatest master was Phidias. 
Headdress is earlier. 

(4, 5) Two plinths of long-robed female statues. Archaistic. 

(6) Female torso. Resembles early figures found on the Acropo- 
lis. Sixth century. 

(7) Bearded portrait. Early fifth century. 
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(8) Helios rising from the sea, and a river-god. Corner slab of a 
pediment. 

(9) Head of Hermes. Resembles the Chinnery marbles in the 
British Museum. Late copy of a Greek work of the fourth century. 

(10) Bust of Artemis wearing a crescent. 

(11) Inscribed herma of pseudo-Plato. 

(12) Head of a Greek philosopher. 
(13, 14) Two torsos of Aphrodite. 

(15) Head of a youth. Unfinished. 

(16) Head of a nymph, after a bronze original. Recalls the 
school of Lysippos. 

(17) Head of a Bacchante, after an original of the third century. 

(18) Head of a little boy, after an original of the second century. 

(19) Fountain statue of a small boy. First century. 

8. Mr. Howard C. Butler, of Princeton University, Mve 
Unpublished Churches of the First Quarter of the Fifth Century, 
in Northern Central Syria. 

These churches are situated in a group of large ruined and de- 
serted towns in the mountainous district east of Antioch (Djebel- 
Bariska and Djebel-Halakah), which was visited in 1899-1900 by 
an American archaeological expedition, of which the writer was a 
member. 

The three chief points of interest in these buildings are : (1) Four 
of them are definitely dated by Greek inscriptions carved upon the 
lintels of their portals, which give the year, the month, and, in some 
cases, the day upon which they were completed; the fifth church 
being almost certainly datable within the same first quarter of the 
fifth century — a period of which very few architectural remains 
have been spared, and falling just a hundred years after the death 
of the Classic style under the Emperor Constantine, and a century 
before the birth of the Byzantine style under Justinian. (2) They 
illustrate a distinct style, fresh and vigorous, which, though partak- 
ing of Classic elements, is quite free from decadence, and shows few 
Byzantine tendencies. (3) Three of them were, in all probability, 
the work of one architect whose name is given. 

The oldest church (401 a.d.) is one of two at Babiska. The sec- 
ond (414 A.D.) is a few miles to the southeast at Ksldjbeh, where 
there is also a later church. The third (418 a.d.) is one of three 
large churches at D8,r Kita, and was dedicated, according to an in- 
scription, to Paul and Moses. The fourth monument is the baptis- 
tery of this church, completed in 421 a.d. The fifth, at Kasr 
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il-Benat, is the largest of all, and seems to have been the principal 
building of an extensive conventual institution. It is not definitely 
dated, but it corresponds, in all of its details, with the church of 
Babiska, and an inscription shows, almost beyond a doubt, that it is 
the work of the same architect. 

The four churches are of the same plan and proportions, the ratio 
of the interior width to the length from the west wall to the apse 
being that of 3 to 4 in each ease. The dimensions of three of them 
are almost identical. All are of the basilical type, with broad cen- 
tral nave and narrow side aisles separated by columns carrying 
semicircular arches. The central nave terminates toward the east 
in a semicircular apse with a half-dome, and the side aisles termi- 
nate in rectangular chambers on either side of the apse. A straight 
east wall joining the two chambers conceals the exterior curve of 
the apse. The baptistery is square, with a semicircular apse pro- 
truding from its eastern wall, and a portal to the west, and one to 
the north, toward the church. The floor of the apse is sunk to a 
depth of over four feet to provide a sort of font in which a single 
candidate for baptism could stand. 

Like all the buildings of northern Syria, these churches are con- 
structed of cut stone, in large blocks, laid dry; the roofs were inva- 
riably of wood, and have perished. The ornament, which is vigorous 
and well executed, is confined to the capitals of the nave arcade, the 
mouldings of the apse arch, and the frame mouldings of the portals, 
which last are interspersed with bands of geometrical and foliate 
car^dng, blending classic and oriental designs. 

The architect of the church at Babiska, according to an inscription, 
was one MapKwvos Kvpis. The architect whose name appears at 
Kasr il-Benat is called KOpis, — undoubtedly the same man. The 
name of the tcxvitt/s of the church of Paul and Moses at DSr Kita 
is given as KtJpos, which, like KtJpis, is probably another form of 
Kvpios, and refers to the same architect, or builder ; while the 
church at KsSdjbeh is referred to in the inscription as Ipyov Kd- 
ptkXa Te^viTov. 

The following papers had been announced but were not 
read: 

(1) Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard University, The 
Roman Lares. (2) Professor W J McGee, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Some of Ameriea's Contributions to the 
Principles of Archaeology. (3) Dr. Ernst Riess, of New York 
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City, Archaeology in Caesar s Q-allic War. (4) Professor 
Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, An Old Jewish Weight. 
(5) Professor Rufus B. Richardson, of Athens, Greece, A 
Q-roup of Dionysiac Sculptures from Corinth. (6) Professor 
William H. Goodyear, of the Museum of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Association of the Lotus with the Ani- 
mal Pictures on Early Gireek Vases. 



